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To step up my pupils’ interest... 


to save my time... 


Here’s my secret... 


Good 


Workbooks ian” 


Yes, thousands of efficient teachers start the school year right—by supple- 
menting their basic texts with workbooks. And frankly say that they don’t 
see how they could otherwise provide the extra practice which so many pupils 
need. Good workbooks take care of varying abilities, too. Over and over 
again they pay back their low cost in improved results! 


WRITE GINN AND COMPANY FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
WORKBOOKS FOR THESE STATE-ADOPTED TEXTS 


Grade 7. Johnson and others: English at Your Service 
Grade 8. Johnson and others: Greater Skill in English 
Grade 9. Caldwell and Curtis: Everyday Science 


Grades 9-12. Cross - Smith - Stauffer - Collette: Good 
Reading, Revised 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


For information on other workbooks. too. write us today! 





We're over the hump but don’t let Bond Buying slump! 
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Editorial Comment... . 


Teamwork 


Peace has come to the world after 
years of war. Perhaps the largest con- 
tributing factor that brought victory was 
the teamwork of the allied nations. To 
hold together different 
races, cultures, and keep them fighting 
for a common cause was the work of 
statesmanship. No greater example of 
teamwork can be found in the history of 
mankind. 

While peace has come to the nations, 
the horrible aftermath of war has also 
come and stalks in the shadow of victory 
everywhere. It required the combined 
and co-ordinated efforts of the great 
powers of the world to vanquish the ene- 
mies of freedom. It will require the 


combined forces of all freedom-loving 
people to efface the tragedies of war and 
substitute the instruments of peace. 


Teamwork in our nation, our states, 
and our communities will be necessary 
if we harvest the fruits of victory. 

The K.E.A. and the State Department 
of Education are furnishing an example 
of unified effort in one of the most im- 
portant areas of planning, that of prepar- 
ing people to become good citizens. 

Among the many things revealed by 
the war is the fact that Kentucky has not 
done her part by her children. The 
State Department and the K.E.A. needed 
no revelation on that subject. For years 
they have been pleading with the legisla- 
ture and the public to provide the means 
whereby our children could have a fair 
chance with the children of other states. 
The response has been fair, but it is still 
a patent fact that Kentucky is close to the 
bottom of the list of states in whatever 
category one chooses to make compari- 
son. 
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nationalities, . 


The war served to emphasize the 
wretched and inexcusable conditions 
against which the K.E.A. and the State 
Department have struggled for half a 
generation. Below are a few items that 
the business man may well ponder: 

1. We have it on good authority that 
the reason more war plants were not 
located in Kentucky was because we 
could not provide the skilled labor. 
(Kentucky business lost millions be- 
cause a few people did not have the 
vision, a few years ago, to see the 
importance of training people.) 
Business offered our teachers so 
much more than education had paid 
them that they quit and we are now 
sending our children to 4500 emer- 
gency teachers, most of whom are 
sub-standard. 

Twenty-four of every thousand of 
our Kentucky boys who were willing 
to fight for their country were re- 
jected by the Army because they 
were not physically fit. 

Twenty out of every thousand of our 
Kentucky ‘boys were rejected for 
service in the army because they 
were not able to read and write well 
enough. 

During the war-period only about 
one-fourth the usual number of 
teachers entered our training schools. 
They are not interested in teaching 
when they can get twice or three 
times as much at something else. 
Some of the leading business men of 
the state are waking up to the fact 
that niggardly support of education 
is bad for their business. “The bet- 
ter educated people are the more 
goods they buy.” 
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The K.E.A. and the State Department 
of Education are now engaged in a joint 
effort to get the people of Kentucky to 
see the importance of further advances 
in support of public schools. Theirs is a 
job of teamwork, but they are only part 
of the team. Every teacher in Kentucky 
is a part of that team. To move the load 
every last one of them must do his part. 
There can be no pulling back or balking. 
Lead horses and wheelhorses all have 
their places, but unless the other mem- 
bers of the team pull in the right direc- 
tion the team is powerless. 

Teachers of Kentucky have proclaimed 
a strong desire to have a definite part in 
the services of the K.E.A. Again the op- 
portunity has come to them. Every school 
district is represented by a senator and 


a representative. One or both of these 


officials is accessible to the teachers. They 
will be glad to hear from their teachers 
the story of the needs.of the schools. They 
are the persons who finally determine 
what the schools shall have. Certainly no 
one is better prepared to discuss schools 
with them than the well informed teacher. 
This is certainly a definite and purpose- 
ful opportunity to have a part. 

Then there are the patrons of the 
schools. Every teacher has or should cre- 
ate an occasion for talking to the patrons 
about the needs of the schools and the 
importance of keeping informed about 
the attitude of senators and representa- 
tives on matters of school legislation. 
These procedures require a genuine pro- 
fessional spirit and constitute teamwork 
on the part of those whose pecuniary 
benefit is greatest. 





There are occasions when an individ- 
ual teacher must fight his battles alone. 
But most human effort, certainly that of 
teachers, is associated effort in which 
group morale is a factor. 


October, 


Teachers. who have been stimulated 
properly tell school visitors and citizens 
about the fine things of the school. They 
are enthusiastic about the school, its 
board of education, administrators, and 
students. They sell the school in their so- 
cial contacts in the community. 





K. E. A. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 1946 


To the end that the children of Kentucky may 
have educational opportunities more nearly 
equal to those afforded in other states, thus 
enabling Kentucky's citizens to compete on a 
more nearly equal basis with the citizens of 
other states in all industrial, economic, politi- 
cal, social and cultural activities, the Ken- 
tucky Education Association respectfully re- 
quests the General Assembly of Kentucky to 
enact into law in 1946 the following program: 

1. A state common school per capita fund 
of $18,000,000. 

2. A state equalization fund of $2,000,000. 

3. A state appropriation of $500,000 to aid 
pupil transportation. 

4. An appropriation of $125,000 to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

. A salary of $5,000 per year for the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

. Permission for each school district to levy 
a tax not to exceed $1.50 for school pur- 
poses. 

. Permission for school districts to share in 
the net profits of publicly owned utility 
plants. 

. A minimum school term of 8 months. 

. A minimum teacher's salary of $100 per 
month. 

. Amendments to strengthen the Equalization 
Law. ae i 

. Amendments to strengthen the Teacher Re- 
tirement Act. 

. A textbook adoption law to permit local 
adoptions of school books. 

. Amendments to strengthen the laws cover- 
ing pupil transportation. 

. Legislation looking toward a new State 
Constitution. 

. Increased state appropriation for voca- 
tional education. 

. Adequate financial support for state insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

. Amendments to strengthen the school at- 
tendance laws. ; 
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You Get What You Pay For 


Ov THE OPPOSITE page is a chart show- 
ing how much is being spent an- 
nually for the education of each child 
attending school in certain selected 
school districts in Kentucky. You will 
note that the average for the entire state 
was $71.44 per child in 1943-44. Dur- 
ing the school year 1941-42 the amount 
invested in the education of each child in 
Continental United States was $110.03. 
It is probably safe to assume that this 
figure was even higher in 1943-44, yet 
the children in only 15 of the 260 school 
districts in Kentucky enjoyed an educa- 
tional program in 1943-44 equal to or 
exceeding the national average in 


1941-42. 
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EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
is going to be more difficult than education 
for war unless we keep alive in our young 
people an intelligent interest in current 
events throughout the world as well as an 
appreciation of our American heritage and 


ture. 

The J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY is 
aware of the need for more good supple- 
mentary reading material than ever before, 
and offers the librarian and teacher a very 
wide assortment of books to fill this need. 
May we send you FREE the catalog of 
ours describing the books best suited to 
your needs? Just check, sign and mail 
this coupon today. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 

East Washington Square, 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send the following catalogs free: 
School Library Catalog 

Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books for Boys and Girls 
Supplementary Books for Home Economics 


Elementary Check List of Science and Nature Books 
High School Check List of Science and Nature Books 
Lippincott-Stokes Library Bulletin 

















By Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


Within Kentucky educational expendi- 
tures per child ranged from $40.42 in 
one school district to $174.49 in another 
district in 1943-44. In Continental 
United States the figures varied from an 
average of $33.13 per child in one state 
to $191.76 in another state for the school 
year 1941-42. 

In the school districts in Kentucky 
where school expenditures are low, al- 
most without exception, the maximum 
school tax permitted by law is being 
levied. In most instances this maximum 
is 75 cents whereas the maximum per- 
mitted in many of the wealthier districts 
is $1.50. The K.E.A. Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1946 seeks to remedy this sit- 
uation by permissive legislation which 
will enable any school district in Ken- 
tucky to levy whatever school tax is 
needed not to exceed $1.50 per $100. 
assessed valuation of property and by the 
establishment of a larger state per capita 
fund and a larger equalization fund. 

You get what you pay for in public 
education just the same as in private 
enterprise. Almost without exception 
those states and school districts investing 
the most in education have the best edu- 
cated citizenry. Furthermore, those 
states with the highest educational level 
have the highest economic level. Ken- 
tucky will make progress educationally 


‘ and economically as it invests more in 


education. Let’s take the first step in 
1946! 
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PER CAPITA CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION, BASED ON AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN 24 SELECTED COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN KENTUCKY, 1943-44 


KENTON 
WOODFORD 
SCOTT 


HARRISON 
DAVIESS 
GRANT 
BOURBON 
JEFFERSON 
FRANKLIN 


SUATE AVER AC) :\\iShii Sait ieee nt cent aera ES 


KNOX 
LAUREL 
BELL 
WOLFE 


‘ 


KNOTT 
CRITTENDEN 
PERRY 
WHITLEY 
LIVINGSTON 
ELLIOTT 
ADAIR 
LETCHER 


PER CAPITA CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION ,BASED ON AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN 24.SELECTED INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS ,1943-44 


FT. THOMAS 
ANCHORAGE 
BELLE VUE 
COLD SPRINGS 
SOUTHGATE 
BEECHWOOD 
BARDSTOWN 
LOUISVILLE 
COVINGTON 
DAYTON 
LEXINGTON 
MAYSVILLE 


STATE AVERAGE 


FAIRVIEW 
CAVE CITY 
PROVIDENCE 
SEBREE 
VANCEBURG 
CATLETTSBURG Ee 
PRES TONS BUC 
CADIZ 
UPTON 
BURKESVILLE Ss 
PEMBROKE 
ALBANY 


SCALE MB $10 
K.E.A-1945 


DATA DERIVED PROM FINANCIAL REPORTS OW 
FILE IH STATE DEPAR BENT OF EDUCATION. 
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Education Behind The Bars 


N THE LATE summer of 1944, Mr. 

Joshua B. Everett, Chairman of the 
Board of Welfare of Kentucky, con- 
ceived the idea of an improved program 
of education for the institutions com- 
monly known as the penal and charitable 
institutions. The writer was appointed as 
Director of this program under the title, 
“Director of Institutional Education,” 
with an office in the State Office Building 
at Frankfort. 

While nine institutions are involved in 
the program, this discussion will be lim- 
ited to those generally known as penal 
institutions. They are: the Houses of 
Reform at Greendale; the Kentucky State 
Reformatory at LaGrange; and the Ken- 
tucky State Penitentiary at Eddyville. 
All inmates in these institutions have one 
thing in common. They have been tem- 
porarily deprived of their liberty by the 
courts for the protection of society and 
the prevention of crime. Though many 
juveniles sent to Greendale are merely 
delinquents, or truants from school, 
Greendale is classified as a penal insti- 
tution. 

Historically, the rise of effective pro- 
grams of education in the United States 
has been a slow, up-and-down process. 
Such programs have evolved slowly, 
painfully and timidly. Even now, only 
a few states have gone at the business of 
rehabilitation of criminals by education 
on a scale that promises success. How- 
ever, scattered attempts to educate prison 
inmates are almost as old as the country. 
The beginnings of education in prisons 
are traceable to the fervor of religious 
leaders, usually the chaplains, who 
wished to teach the Bible. But many in- 
mates could not read; hence, the chap- 
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By J. S. Brown 


Director Institutional Education, 
Dept. of Welfare, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
€ 


lains’ programs of “Readin’” and 
“Spellin’.” These chaplains deserve 
much credit for their courageous leader- 
ship and for bringing the light of reading 
to thousands who, otherwise, would have 
sat in darkness. 

Perhaps a few specific incidents in the 
rise of the penal education movement will 
be interesting and enlightening to the 
readers of this article. In this connec- 
tion, the following comment is taken from 
the 1939 Yearbook of the American 
Prison Association: 

“Probably the first record of prison educa- 
tion is that relating to the procedure in the old 
Walnut Street Prison, founded by the Phila- 
delphia Quakers in 1773, three years before 
the birth of American Independence in 1776, 
at the time that a clergyman, William Rogers, 
announced religious services and instruction 
for the prisoners. The jail officials, fearful of 
the venture, introduced a cannon into the jail, 
placed it beside the pulpit and aimed it di- 
rectly at the prisoners. Stationed beside it 
was a guard with lighted torch ready to ignite 
it at the first indication of rebellion.” 

In New York State the laws of 1822 
provided that “it shall be lawful to fur- 
nish a Bible for each prisoner confined in 
a solitary cell” and in 1829 this privi- 
lege was extended to all inmates. In 
1824 the Warden of Auburn Prison suc- 
cessfully opposed an attempt to teach the 
younger convicts to read and write for 
fear of “The increased danger to Society 
of the educated convict.” 

New York State moved forward its 
program of prison education in 1847 by 
placing two full-time instructors in each 
of its three prisons, under the direction 
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of the chaplains. Thus New York be- 
came the first State to provide full-time, 
paid, prison teachers. 

In 1869, New York State took another 
long stride in her penal system by pro- 
viding for the pioneer State Reformatory 
in the United States, of Elmira. This 
institution began its functions in 1876, 
and has been followed by 24 similar in- 


IF and AND 


If peace remains 

To grace mankind 
The minds of men 
‘Around the world 
Must come to know 
The worth of all, 

Of every race 

And creed and tongue. 
And we who teach 
Must sow the seeds 
Of tol-er-ance 

Deep in the hearts 
Of youth and age, 
For peace will starve 
On words alone, 
And needs to have 
The nourishment 

Of kindly deeds. 
And peace begins 
Like charity, 

Within the home, 
Where love holds sway, 
And reaches out 

To other homes 

And other hearts 

In other lands. 

So we must join 

The home and school 
In one compact 

To save the race 
From stupid war. 


W.P.K. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope 
that they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 


Susie 
Cucumber— 
She Writes 

Letters 


to Children 


For Nursery and Primary Teachers 
interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


Since educators 
recognize letter 
has writing as a nat- 
ural device for self-expression perhaps 
this little dog, Susie Cucumber, might 
suggest a new Self-expression Project. 
Susie writes weekly letters on 3 to 
8 year olds’ vocabulary-interest-expe- 
rience level; often encloses surprises 
(seeds to plant, art picture, etc.) and 
sends her book, “Susie Cucumber— 
She Writes Letters” ... All of which 
might prove spur to class to correspond 
with her as well as “to tell things in 
own words” and create designs for 
own writing paper as Susie does. 


Parents’ Magazine specially commends 
both Susie’s Book and Letters. 


Ask your librarian or bookstore, if interested. 
For further information just write to 
Susie Cucumber, herself, at her home address 
—Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, Virginia. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 2-80 


Remember this wrapper — it is empty now and 

will stay so until 

Nit 1s again prac- 

tical to produce chewing 

gum of such peacetime 
quality and flavor. 





— 
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stitutions in 20 states. Let us quote F. H. 


Wines’ philosophy underlying the pro- 
gram of that prison. While this state- 
ment of prison philosophy was made 
many years ago, it is still ahead of the 
thought governing most penal institu- 
tions. He said: 


“The great underlying thought in that insti- 
tution (Elmira Reformatory) is that criminals 
can be reformed; that reformation is the right 
of every convict and the duty of the State; 
that every prisoner must be individualized and 
given the special treatment adapted to develop 
him in the point in which he is weak.” 

In 1870, Dr. E. C. Wines succeeded 
in having a congress of 130 penologists 
meet in Cincinnati. The result of this 
meeting was the birth of the National 
Prison Association, now the American 
Prison Association. This congress 
adopted a Declaration of Principles that 
for many years served as the best ex- 
pression of the thoughts of all those in- 
terested in the advancement of the pro- 
gram of education. 

In 1930, the 60th Congress of the 
American Prison Association approved 
the following resolution, which is notable 
chiefly for the fact that it advances the 
thought of the 1870 resolution by includ- 
ing recreation as an important phase of 
prison education: 

“Education is a vital force in the reforma- 
tion of fallen men and women. Its tendency 
is to quicken the intellect, inspire self-respect, 
excite to higher aims, and afford a healthful 
substitution for low and vicious amusements. 
Recreation is considered to be an essential 
part of education. It has come to be recog- 
nized that recreation is an indispensable fac- 
tor of normal human life. This principle is 
now heartily endorsed by prison adminis- 
trators. Education in its broadest sense is, 
therefore, a matter of primary importance in 
prisons.” 

To summarize briefly the philosophy 
behind present day correctional educa- 
tion in penal institutions, one may say 


that education may and frequently does 
reform, correct and rehabilitate inmates. 
But to be successful; every employee and 
every inmate must comprehend the aims 
and procedures of the program. 

Among our own stated objectives are: 
(a) to fit men for better living after they 
leave the prison, (b) to offer men an in- 
centive to avoid crime and a chance to do 
so, (c) to stimulate a better morale 
among individual inmates by focusing 
their minds upon something worthwhile, 
(d) to aid in the promotion of high 
morale and efficiency in the operation of 
the institution as such. 

Persons in a penal institution change 
in some manner during their incarcera- 
tion. They either become better fitted 
to return to society, or they become less 
fit to meet the social, political, and eco- 
nomic obstacles which are sure to con- 
front them. We hope to send at least 
some of these unfortunate persons back 
to freedom with an improved prospect of 
good citizenship. 

It is quite easy to set up the objectives 
of penal education, but their achievement 
is another horse. In the first place, the 
whole theory and practice of penal ad- 
ministration is involved. What are 
prisons for? What are they supposed to 
do to or for their inmates? Are persons 
incarcerated for punishment, or as pun- 
ishment? Is it the chief function of a 
warden to operate his prison cheaply? 
If there must be a choice between cheap 
operation of a prison, on the one hand, 
and the rehabilitation of its inmates, on 
the other, which should be sacrificed? 

Before Kentucky advances worthily a 
program of rehabilitation for her incar- 
cerated citizens, some authoritative voice 
must pronounce a guiding philosophy 
for the administration of her corrective 
institutions. 

That administration in the past has 
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sometimes approached timidly and 
viewed vaguely, its primary objective. 
However, to those of us who have long 
felt the need of a genuine emphasis on 
education as a major objective in our 
penal institutions, recent progress is en- 
couraging. Several progressive moves 
have been made. To begin with, all the 
penal institutions now have trained and 
experienced educators in charge of their 
educational programs. These men are 
devoting all their time and energies to 
the promotion of academic, vocational, 
and recreational activities. Books, sup- 
plies and equipment are being added as 
needs arise. Complete equipment for 
mechanical training has been purchased 
and is now being set up at the Houses of 
Reform: a skilled professional man has 
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when You Are Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella! 









What a pleasant experience 
it is to open your mail and 
find a check—even when you 
are well, But just imagine 
how you would feel if after 
days or weeks of illness, acci- 
dent or quarantine a friendly 
Air-Mail letter came to you 
with a check enclosed. Surely 
such a letter would help 
speed your recovery. 
Thousands of teachers have 
known what it means to be 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U.— 
e The cost of 10-Way Protection is very low— 
less than a nickel a day. 
e T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt 
—all checks are sent by Air Mail. 
e A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and 
means what it says. 
e T.C.U. never has, never will, and never can 
ask you to pay an extra assessment. 
Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “‘10-Way Pro- 
tection” today? No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 





Virginia’s recreational facilities 
are a noted feature . . . glamourous 
beaches, panoramic Skyline Drive, 
world-renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature .. . in 
Virginia, Washington and Jefferson 
labored for a new Democracy, here 
are preserved historic shrines of a 
mighty nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted in Old 
Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vacation via 
motion pictures—free, except for ship- 
ping costs. Borrow as many films as 
you need for your school program. 


THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 
Thomas Jefferson and ~ Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning these films 
will be supplied upon request. 


VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 806, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 








VIRGINIA IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND 


582 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska « « « SATISFYING AS A HOME 
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MADE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND CHURCHES 
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om c-tehatia Pattee baa) 
first run 16mm 
entertainment 
picture 


Ready for 
unrestricted 
showings 
everywhere! 


PLANET PICTURES, Inc. 
5746 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me information on how Jeep- 
Herders and other of Planet's forthcoming 
16mm entertainment features may be ob- 
tained for school showings. 














Addr 
Town State 
School Position 

















been employed to operate this shop; 
electric welding machines have been in- 
stalled in the prison schools and are now 
in operation. Linotyping, printing, auto 
mechanics, and radio repairing are to be 
taught as quickly as materials can be 
purchased. 

One of the truly new and progressive 
phases of our educational activity in 
State Institutions is our library program. 
Such library facilities as have existed in 
the institutions have been meager and 
poorly organized. Nearly all the books 
in them have been contributed or were 
free Government documents, such as the 
census reports. Institutional libraries, 
especially in pénal institutions, are no 
longer experimental projects. Every in- 
telligent warden, in the United States, 
recognizes the immense service of a good 
library. 

In some prisons of this country, pris- 
oners average reading 65 books per year. 
In our own state prisons, inmates average 
a book a month, despite our meager li- 
brary facilities. In the Federal prisons 
and in the more progressive State prisons, 
library facilities are almost unlimited, 
ranging in volumes from 10,000 to more 
than 40,000. 

In keeping with this trend of more and 
better libraries in State institutions, Ken- 
tucky has for the first time a highly 
trained Institutional librarian who de- 
votes full time to reorganizing existing 
libraries, training persons in library serv- 
ice and selecting suitable new books. 
Many of these books have already been 
purchased and some of them are in use. 

Constant efforts are being made to de- 
termine the characteristics of the inmates 
of these institutions in order to fit them 
into classifications best suited to their 
educational needs. For instance, we 
know that most Kentucky prisoners are 
native American stock and that they are 
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not racketeers. We know that four-fifths 
of them are Kentuckians. We know that 
the median of their I. Q.’s is below 80. 
We know that educationally: 

40 per cent have practically none. 

47 per cent have fifth to eighth grade. 

87 per cent have below high school. 

99 per cent have less than college. 

0.7 per cent have one to four years of college. 


The average mental age of prisoners is 
between 10 and 11 and the average grade 
level is below fifth. These data are taken 
from records at the prison and are only 
approximately reliable. 

At the Houses of Reform at Greendale, 
we know that chronological ages range 
from 10 to 20; that their I. Q.’s range 
about as follows: 


90-110 14% 
80-89 20% 
70-79 27% 
50-69 30% 
25 - 49 8% 


The average grade level of those enter- 





FREE AID 
to 
EDUCATORS 


The educational depart- 
ment of Bell & Howell has 
prepared “Learning Unlimited.” Its pages contain 
valuable, war-proved suggestions for those now using 
movies in teaching, for those contemplating their use. 
And, it is based not only on the observation of the 
use of movies on the home and war fronts, but also 
on years of study of actual school experiences. 
“Learning Unlimited” will be of great help to you as 
an educator. To get your copy simply drop us a card. 
No cost, no obligation. 

Remember, too, the success of your motion picture 
program primarily depends on the excellence of your 
projection equipment. A Filmosound excels .. . for 
performance, dependability, coolness, ease of opera- 
tion, it is the preferred 16mm sound-on-film projector. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


Now In Our Own New Office Building 
178 Walnut Street Lexington 34, Kentucky 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
Its smoothness will delight you. 
10¢ plus tax. 


Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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ing the Houses of Reform is about the 
third. Nearly all inmates of this insti- 
tution are greatly retarded educationally 
at the time of their incarceration. We are 
taking into consideration all we can 
gather of the youngsters background. 
With such information at hand, we are 
attempting to build a program of educa- 
tion to fit the needs of as many individ- 
uals as possible. 

In all State institutions, it is the indi- 
vidual who is affected—each with a par- 
ticular malady—there is no mass medi- 
cine. However, most incarcerated per- 
sons have one basic need—the need to 
discover a worthwhile and wholesome 
self. 

When penal education once hits its 
stride in Kentucky, it will embrace every 
activity in those institutions. For in- 
stance, when 30 men are assigned to the 






an elementary-school level. 


STRAIGHT UP. Lent. Grade 1 
STRAIGHT DOWN. Lent. Grade 2 














A complete “‘ground school’’ 


of the elementary grades 


THE AVIATION 


Provide systematic knowledge of the fundamentals of aviation on 


PLANES FOR BOB AND ANDY. Huber, Salisbury, Gates. Grade 3 
AIRPLANES AT WORK. Whipple. Grade 4 
THE MEN WHO GAVE US WINGS. Cohen. 
AVIATION SCIENCE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Arey. Grade 6 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
500 Spring St. N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Representative: Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Todds Road, Route 7, Lexington 





dairy herd, these men should be taught 
the best that is known about the dairy 
business. If a group of boys in the 
Houses of Reform are assigned to wait 
tables in the officers’ dining room, these 
boys should be taught and required to 
practice the best techniques of table wait- 
ers. 

Our ambition and our program is 
every man a learner; every man ulti- 
mately a free man—free from prison, 
free from his former self, free to live 
and breathe and walk honorably and with 
self-respect among his fellow men. The 
light of learning is the liberation of fallen 
men. 

Shall we say with William Watson: 

“Nought nobler is than to be free 

The stars in heaven are free because 
In amplitude of liberty 
Their job is to obey the laws.” 





for boys and girls 


READERS 


Grade 5 
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Parent-Teacher Problem 


HE PARENT-TEACHER problem as seen 

through the eyes of a supervisor is 
one of vital importance. To understand 
more clearly the present conditions that 
surround this problem, it seems relevant 
to give briefly some of the case histories 
and their solutions leading to the present 
status. 

When a child fails in a particular sub- 
ject, the parent invariably assumes the 
attitude that the teacher’s only reason for 
failing to promote the child is purely a 
personal one. Such a situation does not 
indicate that the parents want to be on 
the offensive ox to delight in taking issue 
with the teacher. It is because, as a 
whole, they are ignorant of the new de- 
velopments in the educational program. 
After listening to the parent and getting a 
picture of the whole family situation, the 
supervisor immediately sees that the true 
problem is the parent—not the child. The 
supervisor through her daily visits to the 
home, sets to work treating this particular 
parent, rather than the child. This must 
be done tactfully and with caution, as few 
parents can bear the thought of having 
been the ones, contributing to the child’s 
maladjustment. 

When parents do assume an attitude 
that is inharmonious, they present a more 
crucial problem for the teachers and su- 
pervisors than do the pupils, owing to 
the fact that the adult mind has become 
set. It is clearly obvious then, that a re- 
education of the parents is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher and the supervisor. 
This responsibility is at once a challenge 
to them and an opportunity for them to 
play an important part in achieving the 
desired results, as that found in the case 


of Mrs. M.: 


October, 


By Mrs. Estuer Lutes Runyan 


Lee County High School 
Beattyville, Kentucky 


Miss K, a teacher in the sixth grade 
wrote Mrs. M.—that her daughter was 
failing in geography and asked that she 
please cooperate in seeing that the daugh- 
ter study more at home. The next day 
she received the following note from Mrs. 
M.: 
“Deer Miss K. 

I never studied gography when- 
evern I went to school and I am 
makin a good livin. So you see there 
is lots of things more important than 
nowin gography. I will appreciate 
it if you wont be to hard on Jelly.” 

(signed) “a fathless mother.” 
This was Mrs. M.’s analysis of the sit- 
uation. 

This analysis presented a problem of 
such magnitude for Miss K, that she im- 
mediately called upon me, her super- 
visor, to aid her in a solution of the 
problem. In order for me to make the 
proper solution, I found it necessary to 
visit Jelly’s home and try to discover 
what prompted the mother to respond to 
the teacher’s note as she did. 

On approaching the mother, I realized 
that I could not converse with her in a 
language beyond her limited power of 
comprehension, neither could I advance 
any modern psychological theories. In- 
stead, I must appeal to her native judg- 
ment. 

I was welcomed with the customary 
mountain cordiality, mixed with a sufh- 
cient amount of suspicion. When the pre- 
liminary greeting was finished and the 
conversation well under way, I explained 
to Mrs. M, that geography was not the 
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only subject her daughter should study, 
but it was important that she have a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subject to enable 


. her to know something of the country in 


which she lived. 

“You might be right,” Mrs. M. replied, 
“But to my way of thinkin, Jelly han’t 
gonna be no better off with this new 
fangled stuff. What she needs is to stay 
in school and outa meanness till she gits 
old enouf to git her a man—then settle 
down and help him make a livin.” 

I agreed with Mrs. M, that the main 
object of every girl is to have a husband, 
and home. Then I explained the parable 
of the talents. I saw right away that she 
was familiar with this parable. It was 
then necessary, however, to link this par- 
able with the present situation. I, there- 
fore, launched into a biblical discourse, 
taking the disciple Peter as my chief 
character. I related the story of his heri- 


tage of how he rose from a poor lowly 
fisherman to become a leader among his 
people. “Instead of burying that one ta’- 
ent,” I explained, as Jelly is about to 
do, he took advantage of the opportunity 
which was offered him and became one 
of the most beloved of the disciples. 

It was needless then, for me to stress 
further the importance of giving to her 
daughter an education, in order that she 
may know better how to choose a hus- 
band and to rear a family. 

The next day, Jelly returned to school 
with a note from her mother, giving Miss 
K the assurance of her full cooperation. 
By appealing to this woman’s judgment 
in the language she could understand, | 
was able to hold this child who might 
have lost her rightful heritage. 

Then, there is the case of Mr. X, who 
despised his son and positively refused 
to buy books, but in spite of the son’s 
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ee Stanford 
The Influence of Objective Measurement Achievement 
Test 

Our administrator makes this statement about the use of e 
standard tests: “Our greatest advance has been in the Otis 
development of a new point of view—in the realization Quick-Scoring 
that since differences exist we must do something about Mental 

: ob le . Ability 
them .. . The influence of objective measurement of abil- Tests 


ity and achievement is apparent everywhere. It has given e 
us the basis for organization of new kinds of classes, for 
refinement in classification, for continuous readjustment 
of the school program—the beginning of our efforts to 
adopt the school to the variety of human abilities.” 


World Book Company has long been known as the leading Ability 
publisher of standard tests. Use its Division of Research Tests 
and Test Service to help you with your 1945-6 testing 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
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Achievement 
Test 

e 
Pintner 
General 


Verbal and 
Non-Language 
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handicap—he stood at the head of his 
class. When Mr. X—learned of the prog- 
ress his son was making, he took him out 
of school. His real reason for doing so, 
was that his son would eventually know 
more than his father. John was finishing 
his last year in the grades and was anx- 
ious to go on into high school. After talk- 
ing with the boy, I learned that his father 
did not intend to permit any of his chil- 
dren to receive any more education than 
he himself had received as a boy. 

When consulting the father on the mat- 
ter, he informed me that a child should 
not learn more than his father and 
mother. ““To do so, would be to lose re- 
spect for the parents,” he explained. 

I asked him about his childhood, and 
finally dragged from him the desired in- 
formation. He had been an only child 
of a well-to-do farmer who was willing 
to give him all the education he would 
take. Having been petted and pampered 
without having to do any more work than 
he chose to do on the farm, he grew up 
to be a selfish, egotistic individual. His 
second year in high school was his last. 
He could not stand the teasing remarks 
of his classmates who called him 
“mother’s boy.” I had to make a friend 
of Mr. X before getting this information, 
and it took some time to gain his confi- 
dence. Upon making an appraisal of his 
own life and his childhood mistakes, he 
came to see just how the influence of 
early childhood environment could make 
a definite impression which would color 
the adult reactions of the individual. I 
explained to him the importance of the 
modern educational methods and pointed 
out just how the consequent mental de- 
velopment would better fit the child to 
adjust himself to his environment and re- 
spect the parents for the opportunity they 
had afforded him. 

Mr. X—had given little thought to the 
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when you need ct! 
How to borrow $100, $200 or more 
without endorsers 


iY You run short of cash at any time, just get in touch with 
Household Finance. Here you can borrow on your mere 
Promise to repay. No endorsers, no bankable security needed! 

Just tell us how much money you need and the payment 
schedule you prefer. 

Borrow by mail 
You see below what convenient payment schedules you have 
to choose from. Payments shown include both principal and 
charges. Charges are made only for the actual time you have 
the money. The sooner you repay the less your loan costs. 
Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household office. 
Or send the coupon to learn how you can borrow by mail— 
quickly and simply. 
Schools use these heips 

Household’s practical booklets on buying and budgeting, now 
widely used by schools and colleges, will help you stretch your 
income. Ask or write for free sample copies. 
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main purpose of education. He had the 
idea that the methods were merely based 
upon the cramming process, and had 
nothing to do with the constructive emo- 
tional development of the individual. His 
reorientation saved another who may 
have been a victim of parental misunder- 
standing. 

It is important that parents learn some- 
thing of childhood problems, and there 
is no better way to learn than that of re- 
viewing their own childhood experiences 
and frustrations. When we become par- 
ents, we cease to think of ourselves as 
having gone through the same period as 
our own children. We must fashion our 
lives in such a pattern as to give the child 
a constructive example upon which to 
build his actions and reactions. The 
young child’s early environment is im- 
portant. He knows no world but the home 
and his family associates. In this home 
environment, he should be trained to rely 
on his own judgment in solving problems. 
Gradually, the mother and father should 
cease to be a crutch upon which he can 
lean. If this process is worked out con- 
structively in the home, the child will ex- 
perience little difficulty in meeting the 
problems of school and the outside world. 

We, as parents, must understand our- 
selves before we can hope to understand 
our children. You must realize that their 
early adjustment to environment will 
make happy and constructive environ- 
ment for the future. Cooperation between 
parents and teachers for the purpose of 
better understanding the problems of 
home and classroom is the chief purpose 
of the P. T. A. 

The absorption of educational courses 
and teaching methods are not the only 
prerequisites of the successful teacher. 
The teacher who would successfully cope 
with the problems of the classroom, 
should recognize that the child is a rest- 
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less, growing little being and must be 
handled tactfully. She must be in sym- 
pathetic understanding with his personal 
problems. She must try to see things with 
the eyes of a child, realizing that this un- 
derstanding will gain for her the confi- 
dence of that child. She must go back 
over her own childhood and carefully 
analyze her problems and their solutions. 
By doing this, she will be better fitted to 
understand the problems of childhood. 
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MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
An Aid Co Beginners In Reading 


The Kentucky State Textbook Commission adopted the manuscript edition of our 
new Graves Handwriting Series for Grade One, and the Transition book (containing 
both manuscript and cursive writing) for Grade 2. Books 3 to 8 of the Graves Pro- 
gressive Handwriting were readopted. 

The state is now furnishing these writing books free in Grades 2 to 6, while the 
school patrons are purchasing Grades 1, 7, and 8. These are being ordered by dealers 
and schools through our distributors, Central School Supply Company, Louisville. 

Beginning reading will be promoted by the use of our manuscript book throughout 
Grade One, and subsequent cursive writing will not be retarded; in fact it will be 
helped, since pupils in learning manuscript are learning incidentally position at the 
desk and how to hold and use the pencil in writing. 

Send in your order for a complete supply of Grade 1, and help the reading as well 
as the writing. 

We offer free correspondence courses in manuscript and cursive writing to teachers 
whose classes are supplied with individual copies of the pupils’ books. 


W. S. BENSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


Austin 6, Texas 


The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consistent- 
ly splendid service from your staff 
never fails to give me the feeling 
that I am coming back to an extra- 
efficient home.? 

* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Democracy in the Administration 
And Supervision of Schools 


|S bree PROGRESS staggers like a 

drunken man between the two major 
aspects of life—the individual and the 
social. The pendulum of evolutionary 
emphasis swings back and forth, bring- 
ing now this phase of living to public 
consciousness, now that. While the pen- 
dulum swings toward the individual, cre- 
ative talent is released; at other periods 
when the trend is on the social aspects of 
life, feudal systems and totalitarian states 
arise. But always true happiness eludes 
man’s attempt to overtake it; for true 
happiness is possible only when both 
phases serve each other in true func- 
tional interdependence. 

Democracy in the school means that 
every individual in it has a share in de- 
termining the conditions and aims of his 
work. It is only through the harmonizing 
of the work of all that the best results 
may be attained. 

If the school system is to develop into 
an efficient agency, it is vital that the ad- 
ministration be a flexible unit making 
provision for intelligent change and ad- 


justment. The trend in the past has been . 


to develop and crystallize educational 
plans. Efficiency cannot be reached by 
cooperation in planning alone but through 
cooperative action as well. 

It has been declared that democratic 
control is ineffective and undisciplined. 
When discipline is secured through the 
centralization of power and control in 
the hands of the few, it is likely to be 
based upon fear, blind conformity, and 
compulsion. It is wishful thinking to 
assume that such discipline results in efh- 
cient group action for democracy. Cer- 
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By Dwicut NoRMAN 
Athletic Director Paducah Public Schools 


tainly it is not unreasonable to assume 
that democratic organization and control 
can, with emphasis upon group planning, 
reach a higher goal in discipline than has 
been reached by autocratic methods. 

Some administrators doubt the plausi- 
bility of leaving any of the planning up 
to the teachers in the system. This lack of 
confidence is certain to backfire in the 
form of hall gossip and passive coopera- 
tion. Many teachers have been handed 
directions similar to the following: 

1. Examinations will begin Monday 

for all classes. 

2. The examination period will be 
one hour long. 

3. Ruled paper will be required and 
pupils should be instructed to 
write plainly. 

The use of pen and ink will be 
optional with each teacher. 
Pupils should be instructed to 
place their books where they can- 
not use them. 

Teachers are expected to remain 
in school until the usual hour of 
dismissal. 

The teacher has been allowed to use 
his own judgment only in the choice of 
using pen and ink. Is there any wonder 
that “Mr. Teacher” is slightly critical 
sometimes? 

Many administrators, honestly trying 
to solve the problem of teacher partici- 
pation, have resorted to the rather popu- 
lar idea of councils chosen from the 
teaching group who are yearning for real 
democracy in school; allowing them to 
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make suggestions but not decisions; per- 
mitting them to choose a new textbook oc- 
casionally but never letting them take 
part in planning the new building where 
they will teach. Half measures are not 
adequate. The problem that he set out 
to solve has actually developed problem 
teachers — personalities without confi- 
dence, poise or self-respect. 

Democracy in the school has reached 
a desirable goal when each teacher takes 
the position of leadership in some phase 
of the school organization. Teacher 
growth is certain only when assuming 
the responsibilities which leadership 
gives. 

If school administrators are made up 
of little men, who have spent many years 
talking down to immature individuals 
and finally promoted by accident to ex- 
ecutive positions without any specialized 
training in true democratic principles in 
leadership, democracy will not find its 
way into the school. 

The future is not as black as the pic- 
ture here might indicate. There is a 
silver lining in the dark cloud. All who 
are wondering what is being done about 
this problem should read “Leadership at 
Work.” The Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the Na- 
tional Educational Association published 
this book in 1943. 

Teacher participation in school poli- 
cies in Richmond, Virginia was increased 
by committees of teachers working with 
superintendent to formulate salary sched- 
ule and other matters vitally important 
to them. Open discussions of profession- 
al issues are discussed in open forums 
held quarterly. 

Vigo County, Indiana instigated inter- 
est groups to inspire and give practical 
help to the administration. Included were 
parents, bus drivers, board members, 
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janitors and teachers. They decided upon 
their own interest groups, selected their 
own counselor, and determined the time 
and number of meetings to be held. In 
1943 there were fifteen well organized 
groups. Teachers take turns leading and 
following. 

The idea is growing. What else can 
we expect. It is indeed strange that an 
autocratic school could have survived so 
long in a democratic nation. ‘The pendu- 
lum is swinging, and its direction has 
changed. The end is approaching for 
those who cannot or will not measure up 
to its requirements. Why not, “Mr. Ad- 
ministrator,” check up on your personal- 
ity and adjust yourself to the advancing 
time. Rate yourself according to the 
scale set up in the Peabody Reflector in 
September 1944, The following will give 
you the idea. 

1. Who is your ideal? 
2. Must you be temperamental? 


3. Are you suspicious of teachers 
and Board of Education? 
Are you resentful? Do you hold 
grudges? Do you let teachers 


have ideas and get credit for 
them? 


Are you tempermentally stable? 
Are you reasonably self-confi- 
dent? 


Are you energetic and active? 
Are you original? 
Are you socially minded? Do 
you like people? Can you listen? 
Is your personality expressive? 
Are you well understood by 
teachers and board members? 
11. Do you dress up your personal- 
ity? That is your face, voice, 
health, poise, dress and physique. 
If you rank high in the above per- 
sonality traits you very likely would be 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 


/ of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably 
heard a great deal about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about 
which you haven’t been told because, up to now, we haven’t been ready to talk about 
them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing material 
from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you 
will find in the booklet: 


@ 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now 
being used throughout Britannica Junior. 


e 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


e Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertain- 
ing to ANIMALS, to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and 
to FISH. 


e A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Ani- 
mals Adapt Themselves To Their Environment.” 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of 
Britannica Junior in your school as you can well 
use. Perhaps this descriptive booklet, containing 
pages taken right from the set, will tell our story 
better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your 
new booklet about Britannica Junior. 





Educational Department 





Name Address. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica City Sage i gigi * 2 


20 No. Wacker Drive School Positi bate 
Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica 0 


Chicago 6, Illinois Britannica World Atlas 0 
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described in the manner following: 

1. You provide opportunity for 
group planning. 
You guide teachers rather than 
dominate them. 
You are sincere with teachers. 
You allow for differences in 
teachers. 
You admit your mistakes. 
You encourage dicussion and eval- 
uation on part of teachers. 


7. You avoid overstimulation of 

staff. 

8. You welcome parent participa- 

tion in your work. 

9. You help create a happy atmos- 

phere for staff. 

Democratic administration rewards the 
administrator. In discharging his duties 
as coordinator he achieves the control, 
discipline, and action that can be gained 
in no other way. 








BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler 


THE PUBLISHERS PRESENT: 


Row, PETERSON AND Co.: The Basic Science 
Education Series, containing unusually good 
material for supplementary reading in the 
elementary grades, now adds to the list “How 
the Sun Helps Us”, “Useful Plants and Ani- 
mals”, “Animals and Their Young”, Birds in 
the Big Woods”, and “The Pet Show”. 

Joun WiLEy anp Sons: a Second edition 
of “Food Service in Institutions”, a popular 
book of its kind, covering every possible angle 
of the subject. 

C. anp C. Associates: “Untying Apron 
Strings”, a valuable study of personality de- 
velopment for parents, teachers, and social 
works, by Helen G. Hogue. . 

Ginn AND Co.: “Rhythmic Activities for th 
World of Music”, by Annis and Matthews, 
complete with music and directions. “A 
Practice Book in English Skills”, a well inte- 
grated workbook for grade 7. “The Begin- 
ners American History”, by Montgomery, is 
a splendid supplementary reader or intro- 
ductory history for grade 4, consisting of 34 
biographical studies from Columbus to F. D. 
Roosevelt. “Everyday Junior Mathematics”, 
Book 2, by Betz, is a good textbook for grade 
8, well illustrated, covering the general field 
and emphasizing the practical aspects of 
mathematics. 

McCormack-MartuHers: A new edition of 
the comprehensive English workbooks, “Es- 
sentials in English”, Books 1, 2, and 3. 

West Georcia CoLece: A series of book- 
lets prepared by the teachers and pupils of 
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rural elementary schools of Carroll Co. “Let's 
Cook Lunch”, “Let’s Raise Pigs”, “Let’s Plant 
Grass”, “Out Under the Sky”, and “The Doc- 
tor is Coming.” 

MacMiLian: Two well-illustrated readers 
grouped according to subject matter and con- 
taining classics from the whole field of litera- 
ture. “Journeys in Storyland” for grade 4 
and “Story Friends on Parade” for grade 5. 
By Theisen and Bond. 

PRENTICE-HALL: a Book of general and 
practical mathematics for grade 9 called “The 
New Applied Mathematics” by Lasley and 
Mudd. 

SouTH-WESTERN PusLisHinc Co.: “Applied 
Economics” by J. H. Dodd, the third revision 
of an introductory course in economics, stress- 
ing the practical applications. 


JUVENILE 


STANLEY’s AFrica by Rafaello Busoni. The 
Viking Press, $3.50. As a supplement to 
geography or history or for reading for 
pleasure, here is an excellent story of a man 
and a country. Henry A. Stanley, a news- 
paperman who died in 1904, was largely re- 
sponsible for the rise of Africa in the eyes 
of other countries. His work is interpreted 
here in a thrilling and well-written story 
which is made more graphic by more than a 
hundred illustrations by the author. It is 
made complete by maps, bibliography, an 
explanation of names and terms, and an in- 
dex. Highly recommended for older boys 
and girls. 
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CORONET JOINS LEARNING WITH LIFE 


and blowing are 
f glassmaking. 


“Dressing, drawing 
the chief methods 0 


Sally never had any use for science. She learned it in school because she had to— 
and forgot it when the bell rang. But this statement, enlivened in’a beautifully- 
colored Coronet Picture Story on the scientific making of. glass, fired her imagination. 
For the first time she saw science as a vital tool for creating the comforts of daily 
life—as a subject for fascinating study. 


Thousands of students are finding in the readable, colorfully alive pages of Coronet 
Magazine the same exciting stimulus to learning that Sally discovered in this Coronet 
Picture Story. Teachers like Sally’s are turning more and more to Coronet as a 
means of awakening student eagerness to learn ... . because Coronet entertains 
while it educates, because it helps students understand how learning blends with life. 
To Sally, Coronet’s “Education for Living” introduced the marvelous world of science 
and its relation to everyday life. To many other students, the doors of English, the 
fine arts, the social sciences, mathematics, vocational education and many other 
subjects are being opened with a Coronet key. In Coronet’s Picture Stories, articles, 
Bookettes, special features and Game Books, America’s teachers have found a 
breadth of educational material that eases teaching and increases learning by 
relating study to the outside world. 


Give your students the benefit of Coronet. Fill in the coupon and mail it today to the 
Education Department. Your order will be filled promptly. 


\ 
CORONET’S \ SCHOOL RYMAN —15c per copy instead of 25¢ 


Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 


Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom order for 10 oF 
more copies per month. - 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ™ 
CORONET, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please enter my order for__copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for____months, beginning 


A TEACHER'S GUIDE TO CORONET with the___issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 


This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of Name Subject 








Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school 
School. Address__ 





and college educators who are familiar with present-day teach- 
Zone State. 





ing needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 


use of Coronet’s educational material. 


October, Nineteen Forty-five 
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Murray’s Regional 


Mu STATE’s regional library and 

“bookmobile” service is described 
as “a new and significant kind of pro- 
gram which is unprecedented in the 
United States” in a survey prepared by 
a committee from the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Georgia, and Law- 
son McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Headed by Cyril O. Houle, assistant 
professor of education, University of 
Chicago, the committee recommended 
that the college “attempt to secure foun- 
dation support with which to carry on 
the project”. Besides Houle, other mem- 
bers of the committee were Helen M. Har- 
ris, librarian of Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Kenneth R. Will- 
iams, dean of the college of education, 
University of Georgia. 

“For the first time, a state teachers 
college, as a part of its broad program 
to improve the quality of living of the 
people in its geographic area, is provid- 
ing regional library service for them”, 
the report stated. It was explained that 
there are approximately 20 such “multi- 
county systems in the United States, al- 


‘most all of which have grown up in the 


last five years”. Murray, however, was 
the first state teachers college to adopt 
such a program. 

Explaining that the TVA had been the 
chief support for the service here in the 
past during the construction of Kentucky 
Dam, the committee recommended that 
future support come from these sources: 
1. From the people of the counties served, 
“either directly by taxation and contri- 
bution, or indirectly through their par- 
ticipation in state aid for libraries”; 2. 
from the college budget, “since the insti- 
tution is publicly supported, providing 


Library 


By L. J. Hortin 
Murray State College 
Murray, Ky. 
eS 


another means by which the people may 
pay for the service”; 3. from the TVA, 
since “the TVA will continue to be inter- 
ested in and have some responsibility for 
the level of living in the valley”; 4. from 
“foundations”, since “ a real contribu- 
tion to American education can be made 
by subsidizing the project for another 
five-year period”. 

The committee recommended that any 
grant secured from a foundation “should 
be devised as to taper off during the 
fourth and fifth years, so that the regular 
sources will be encouraged to take up 
the slack at that time”. 


The regional library service at Mur- 
ray State was established in 1939 largely 
for the purpose of providing books and 
materials for the workers on the TVA 
Dam at Gilbertsville, Ky. The cooperat- 
ing agencies for the service included the 
TVA, the college, the Kentucky Library 
Extension Division, and the counties of 
Calloway, Marshall, and Graves. 

Library boards have been established 
in all three participating counties with 
local groups taking part in sponsoring 
their respective libraries. 

“By April, 1944, the regional collec- 
tion had 12,427 books”, the report indi- 
cated. “To this should be added 239 
books pooled by high schools in Callo- 
way and Marshall Counties and 457 
loaned by the Kentucky Library Exten- 
sion Division. In addition to the regional 
librarian, there were 69 other staff mem- 
bers and assistants, of whom three were 
full-time librarians, one was a part-time 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 





(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 


(For both El 


school groups. 





+, 7 and 4 - Y 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 


classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
Grooming for-School charts, student 
leaflets and grooming guides. 





Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


oo HOW you can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let us 
prove how much we can help you — with visual 
material expressly planned with groups like yours 
in mind. 

First read above descriptions of the various sets 


of material available. Then send in the coupon 
below, carefully indicating the free teaching aids 
you'll need in your work. 


Included are effective new wall charts in attrac- 
tive colors, as well as special student material and 
teaching pamphlets. Each contributes to the 
smooth planning and carrying out of programs on 
personal health and grooming. Don’t delay. Clip 
the coupon now and send it right away for your 
free copies. 






































Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-105 ; 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness F] 2. Dental Health [J 

3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness] Hand Care [] 
(RRS ey eee La ne REEL ERC Te See Se wee 
Name of school or group. 

(where you teach) 
Street Address 
City. State. 

(Check): Elementaty......... Je. High.......... Sr. High... 
College........ Teacher's Training O Sudent Other......... 
Grades Taught Number of Classes Taught 
Subject Taught......... No. of students in one class: Girls Boys. 
October, Nineteen Forty-five 29 
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librarian, one was a school librarian, ten 
were teacher-librarians, and 53 were vol- 
unteer custodians. (This latter group was 
made up of local citizens, often store- 
keepers who cared for a book deposit). 
There were 3071 adults and 2512 chil- 
dren who were active borrowers during 
the month and they took out a total of 
4131 adult and 5819 juvenile books”. 

Under the usual procedure, the “Book- 
mobile” makes periodic visits to schools 
and to deposit stations. These stations are 
housed in schools, private homes, stores, 
and other kinds of business establish- 
ments. Three community libraries, in 
Mayfield, in Murray, and at the site of 
Kentucky Dam are maintained. 

Recommendations made by the com- 
mittee following its survey included the 
following: 

1. Extension of the service to include 
the eight counties of the Purchase 
Region; 

2. The regional library service should 
be directly responsible to the dean 


and through him to the president of 
the college; 


3. The college should continue to pro- 
vide the central administrative di- 
rection, working cooperatively with 
the counties, the Kentucky Library 
Extension Division, the TVA, and 
other groups; 

4. A regional library board would not 


be immediately desirable but steps 
should be taken in this direction; 


5. The present budget is inadequate 
to carry on the work of the scope 
contemplated in the report; 


6. The schools which are not now 
served by the regional library serv- 
ice should be brought within the 
scope of the program; 


7. - Increased attention should be given 
to these objectives—a. improving 
the quality of educational service 
to children and young people; b. 
providing adults in the region with 
an important means of helping them 
to meet their needs and serve their 
interests; c. serving as a.channel of 
communication and contact for 
Murray State Teachers College in 
developing the various aspects of 
its broad program of education 
service to the region; 

8. The staff of the regional library 
service should develop ways of 
making the visit of the Bookmobile 
and the librarian more educative 
for the school children; 

9. There should be a better under- 
standing by the faculty of the col- 
lege of what the regional library is 
doing and what kinds of problems 
it encounters; 

10. The library staff should try to have 
continuous rather than random and 
casual contacts; 


11. Murray State Teachers College 
should take an active lead in fos- 
tering a state-wide plan for regional 
library service. 

Asserting that “fifty-six Kentucky 
counties still do not have any public li- 
braries within their borders and in many 
of the other counties service is extremely 
inadequate”, the committee observed 
that “the new venture has been noted with 
interest by other teachers colleges, both 
in and out of Kentucky”. 





If the school executive is to enjoy suc- 
cess, he must personalize his acts. By so 
doing he often becomes a person whose 
companionship we enjoy and not a soul- 
less thing whose presence causes us to 
hope that soon he will be on his way. 
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TRINAYNICING « ZERVACE, 


INCORPORATED 


CITIZENS BANK BUILOING rss eee fe 


ae 
SECOND FLOOR 


Dear Friend: 


For many in the TEACHING PROFESSION the problem which presents 
itself upon returning to school after vacation, is how to make the 
first salary checks catch up with accumulated obligations. 


If this is your problem our WITHOUT SECURITY BY MAIL LOAN PLAN 
awaits you. It will help you overcome financial emergency as it 
has helped many in your profession, 


We will lend you any amount up to $300.00 on your signature 
without security — without endorsers — no wage assignments —- 
no deductions or fees and we do not notify your friends or school 
executives. 


We suggest that you take advantage of our BY MAIL PLAN which 
guarantees complete privacy — the entire transaction is conducted 
in your home. Just fill in and mail the accompanying coupon — let 
us know how much money you want. We will then send to you in a 
plain sealed envelope full particulars and necessary papers. 


As an additional safeguard that the entire transaction will 
be handled with strict privacy you will receive in a plain envelope 
a CASHIER'S CHECK drawn on our local bank for the full amount of 
the loan. 


Cordially yours, 


Geo. C. Leach, President. 


P. S.: TO OUR MANY PRESENT AND FORMER CUSTOMERS: If you want additional 
cash let us know how much. Our files contain all the necessary information. We will welcome 
an opportunity to serve you again. 





Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS,” also full details about 
your BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me 
in any manner and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 




















Name Amt. wish to borrow $_____. 
If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount $$ 

Street or R. F. D. Address 

City County. 





October, Nineteen Forty-five 31 














The Pedagogue in Literature 


ARFIELD ONCE remarked that his 
idea of a school was a log with 
Mark Hopkins on one end of it and a 
student on the other end. Garfield’s idea 
that the teacher is the real directing force 
that it takes to miake a good school is 
certainly true. For a teacher’s personal- 
ity dominates the work done there. From 
another angle, Dr. T. J. Coates, late of 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky., used this illustration to give 
what he said was the attitude of many 
people toward the school, that it was... 
“a little house, on a little ground, with a 
little equipment, where a little teacher, at 
a little salary, for a little while, teaches 
little children little things.” 

Schools have played an important role 
in literature. It will be my purpose in 
this article to show how the school teach- 
er has been portrayed in modern litera- 
ture, both English and American. First 
I shall discuss English books, then early 
American and finally the more modern 
ones. Some of these books idealize the 
teacher, others satirize him. In some he 
is ignorant but well-meaning as in this 
selection from Dwight’s Pleasures of A 


Schoolmaster. .. . 


“He knew little, yet much he wished to 
know, 
Yet oft his students at his wisdom star’d, 
For many a student to his side repaired, 
Surprised, they heard him Dilworth’s 
knots untie, 
And tell what lands beyond the Atlantic 
lie. 
a his faults, his virtues small and 
ew, 
Some little good he did, or strove to do.” 
Shakespeare speaks frequently of 
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By Orsra E. Kinc 
Hartford, Kentucky 


pupils and of schools but seldom oi 
teachers as indviduals. His “whining 
school boy with his satchel and shining 
morning face” is often quoted. But it is 
seldom that he uses a teacher as a char- 
acter in one of his plays. There is Holo- 
fernes in Love’s Labour Lost, Evans in 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Pinch in 
the Comedy of Errors. The first two are 
mild and gentle characters but the last 
one of his schoolmasters is a wretch. 

It remained for Dickens to plumb the 
depths of brutality to which a teacher 
might descend. Squeers in Nicholas 
Nickleby is a depraved creature so sav- 
age that it makes the blood boil to read 
of his inhumanity. By contrast the char- 
acter of young Nickelby stands out nobly 
—amid such sordid surroundings. But 
the young man was forced to leave the 
school because he knocked down the 
beastly Squeers to save the life of a mis- 
erable half-witted boy. In Dombey and 
Son the picture is not quite so dark yet 
far from what an ideal school should be. 
His stories, Little Folks, present a more 
sympathetic picture but they were writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the child 
rather than the teacher. It must be re- 
membered that Dickens was primarily 
a reformer and that he deliberately pre- 
sented the darker side of the picture to 
bring about a reformation in the school 
methods of his country. 

Jane Eyre presents a similar picture 
of a girl’s school. Jane was very un- 
happy in Lowood School with its miser- 
able diet, unhealthy situation, long les- 
sons, rigid discipline and low mockery of 
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Heigh ho — back to school we go! 


And back to school go some forty 
million bright-eyed American 
youngsters — all set for another 
year of vigorous physical, mental, 
and social growth. 

What they gain from this expe- 
rience will depend essentially up- 
on their individual abilities. How 
they progress will be determined 
by skillful, intelligent teacher 
guidance and access to truly mod- 
ern educational equipment. 

More than one million school 
executives and teachers—the larg- 
est professional group in America 


—will be engaged in this gigan- 
tic task. 

Today's youngsters must be pre- 
pared to carry on successfully the 
ideals for which Americans have 
fought and for which they will 
continue to fight both in war 
and in peace. 

To assist in this monumental 
work, the editors of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia have built 
into its fifteen easily accessible 
volumes the kind of material that 
gives American boys and girls 
room to grow. 


Provide hem with 


We 


COMPTONS Ziad ENCYCLOPEDIA 


J. L. LAIR, State Repr. 


425 Military Street 


October, 


¢ Georgetown, Kentucky 


Nineteen Forty-five 


Creyclgpedit 


“ROOM TO GROW!” 
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religion. Worse than that it was presided 
over by the villainous old hypocrite, 
Brocklehurst, who was constantly preach- 
ing on the subject of humility. The other 
teachers, who had a more sympathetic 
attitude were under his domination. 
Much better types of schools are de- 
scribed in Vanity Fair, and in that mas- 
terpiece of school literature, Hughes’ 
Tom Brown’s School Days. However 
these latter schools were for children of 
wealth. 

Perhaps the most sympathetic treat- 
ment of a teacher in English literature 
is Hilton’s Goodbye, Mr. Chips. William 
Shenstone’s The Schoolmistress is a beau- 
tiful long poem about a teacher that any 
one of us would be proud to know. She 
knew and appreciated each individual 
child and was ever ready to guide little 
feet along life’s pathway. 

In colonial America religion pro- 
foundly affected education. The Puri- 
tans taught that each soul was directly 
responsible to God to work out his salva- 
tion. And since God’s will for man was 
revealed in the Bible then children should 
be taught to read that they might be able 
to study God’s plan for their lives. The 
New England Primer was the book most 
commonly used in schools. It was filled 
with moral teachings and with threats for 
the results of wickedness. In learning 
the letter “F” the youngsters must have 
been highly edified to learn that, 

“The Idle FOOL 
Is whipt at School.” 

Children were allowed few stories and 
those were of a highly moral tone. The 
alphabet was taught as Goody Two Shoes 
taught it in her school. Perhaps, after 
all, she was as far advanced for her day 
as John Dewey or Froebel of a latter 
date. After all who did the more effec- 
tive teaching? 

The pioneer teacher is usually por- 


trayed as a stern forbidding person with 
a heavy frown on his face and a swiich 
across his desk. “Lickin’ and 
larnin’” was said to be the rule. But 
then if schoolmasters were sometimes 
harsh their pupils were far from saintly. 
Frontier children were pugnacious and 
unruly in spite of the stern discipline of 
home and school. The primitive condi- 
tions under which they lived made them 
that way. 

One of the earliest of American stories 
to: picture a teacher was Irving’s Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. Ichabod Crane was 
a long, lanky, ignorant person but withal 
more cultured than the country yokels in 
the surrounding countryside. Ichabod 
held an important place in the commu- 
nity life and cut quite a figure among 
the ladies until . . . but then you know 
the story. If Irving seems to hold the 
schoolmaster up to ridicule it must be 
remembered that the author was a humor- 
ist and his purpose was to create laugh- 
ter. In that purpose he succeeded ad- 
mirably. Whittier in Snowbound pre- 
sents a truer picture of the itinerant Yan- 
kee schoolmaster who was always a wel- 
come guest in the home with his stories 
and games. He was like a member of the 
family ready to take his part in what- 
ever chores needed to be done—even if 
it included rocking the baby to sleep! 

Elsie Venner by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is written about a New England 
aristocrat turned school teacher. But he 
is a lovable and exemplary young man. 
First he taught a rural school at Pig- 
wacket Center. There he had to thrash 
the local bully before he gained control 
of the school. Soon he was called to 
teach in a girl’s academy where he be- 
came a vital force in the school. His per- 
sonality is drawn strong and clearly. 
There is a vivid contrast between him 
and Helen Darley, the other teacher. 
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When you laugh, the world laughs with you, as 
they say—and when you enjoy the pause that 


refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, your friends iB \ GH 
6 \ 


enjoy it with you, too. Everybody enjoys the 


RADE MARK REGIST, ats global 


friendly hospitality that goes with the invitation eF ie F high-sieit 
Have a Coke. Those three words mean Friend, i : 7 = 


‘ 13 H You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
you belong—I’m glad to be with you. Good A called by its friendly senile 


: EAL iS) “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
company is better company over a Coca-Cola. C222 39 uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the southern 





Center will be through the Administration Building sketched here. 
Asystem of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity 
to study traffic control as well as to make simple road tests of new 
car developments. 


windows of the Research Buildings where experimental 
work is carried on in such diverse fields as the study 
of chlorophyl, research into fuels and engine design. 


AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world cries out 

for new and finer things. There is a great 
hunger, broad as all mankind, for happier re- 
lationships among men—for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for more and 
better goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we can bring 
greatest benefit to our national economy in the 
future. Through such action lies the road to 
more good jobs, to an ever-rising standard of 
living through the continual replacement of 
old things with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical Center is dedi- 
cated to such an objective. It will occupy a 
350-acre tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its purpose is to de- 
velop new things that add to the comfort and 
security of our living, and to enable existing 


things to be made more efficiently, hence at 
lower selling prices, so more people may own 
and enjoy them—all with expanding job 
opportunities. 

It will shorten the time required to bring the 


work of creative thinkers out of the idea stage 
and into usable reality. 


Here in groups of buildings designed especially 
for the purpose, General Motors will gather 
in advantageous and inspiring new surround- 


ings the most modern facilities for research, 
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advanced engineering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing techniques. _ 


Here physicists and engineers will discover new 
facts and convert them into new improved 
products. Stylists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers will develop 
better manufacturing techniques for making 


them. 


Science here will go to work in the interest of 
economic progress. And history is full of proof 
that when science is so harnessed, more jobs are 
created, more comforts and conveniences are 
brought within reach of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the engineering 
staffs of all of our Divisions may draw, the 
General Motors Technical Center will stimu- 
late improvement in all General Motors prod- 
ucts. Automobiles, refrigerators, Diesel engines, 
locomotives and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at even faster 
pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center will not 
be confined to existing things. It is dedicated 
to the idea that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances it not only 
helps himself but his fellow men. Its goal will 
be “more and better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through improvement of 
the old or development of the new. 
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For Helen had come under the influence 
of Elsie’s reptile personality. 

Mrs. Jane Coomes is supposed to have 
established the first school in Kentucky 
at Harrodsburg in 1776. There she taught 
the alphabet by means of the horn book 
—an implement equally useful to im- 
part knowledge or inflict punishment! 
It was at Lexington, less than twenty 
years later that we find John Gray and 
his school according to James Lane Allen 
in The Choir Invisible. John Gray was a 
stern disciplinarian but a sympathetic 
teacher and rather modern in _ his 
methods. His story of the Battle of Blue 
Licks is a masterpiece of the story tellers 
art. Most of the customs of early day 
schools are described in the story. 


In early days the qualifications for a 
teacher were very low. If a person could 
read, write and cipher he or she felt 
qualified to set up a school. So the pros- 
pective teacher merely located a position 
and went to teaching as the old saying 
goes “by main strength and awkward- 
ness.” Often the roll reached almost 
from the cradle to the grave. Pupils of 
five years of age might be learning their 
ABC’s with young men or women of 
twenty-five. And if it were a “blab 
school” the drowsy droning of the many 
voices must have been tiresome. Alex- 
ander Wilson in one of his poems ex- 
presses the woes of a_ schoolmaster 
Gms S: 

“.... the idle dull, 

The blockhead’s dark inpenetrable 
skull, 

The endless round of ABC’s 

Repeated o’er ten thousand times in 
vain.” 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster by Eggle- 
ston is perhaps the best known book that 
has been published in America concern- 
ing a school master. Ralph Harstook, the 


young teacher, obtained a position in 
a rural section of Indiana. There he was 
confronted with many problems and of 
course had to lick the local bully. At 
Christmas, time, according to custom the 
teacher was locked out. He gained entry 
by pouring sulphur down the chimney. 
There was an old fashioned spelling 
match where the master was spelled down 
by a girl who worked as a drudge in a 
local farmer’s family. Ralph fell in love 
with her and the usual complications 


followed! 


Louisa May Alcott is one of the mas- 
ter writers of America. She has drawn 
very fine portraits of “the professor” and 
“Aunt Jo” as teachers in her two books, 
Little Men and Jo’s Boys. She has shown 
a modern trend in education far beyond 
the age in which she wrote. Aunt Jo be- 
lieved that it was far more important to 
teach habits of clean living and right 
thinking than anything else. 


There have been three factors that have 
profoundly affected American thought: 
the little red school house, the McGuffey 
Readers, and Webster’s Blue-back Spell- 
ing Book. I almost included Ray’s Third 
Part Arithmetic as a fourth. The influ- 
ence of McGuffey on childhood’s learn- 
ing can hardly be overestimated. Over 
122,000,000 copies of his Readers were 
sold. They are worthy to rank as real 
literature. He wrote a part of them him- 
self but mostly he gathered choice selec- 
tions from the Bible and from the best 
literature. No trashy writing was allowed 
to creep into his books. He knew from 
actual experience what type of material 
would appeal to young children for he 
taught four years in the rural schools of 
Kentucky before he became Professor of 
Modern Languages at Miami University. 
Webster’s Blue Back Speller was an 
adopted text in schools longer than any 
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Dependable service always 


epi these difficult times we are more than 
ever determined to provide SERVICE that is 


[ 
Write Mr inc dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 


YOU NEED ON THIS LIST supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 


items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 
caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and — 


continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 





problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 
assistance. Send for our latest catalog! 


S Loe Cohiel 4 KENTUCKY SCHOOL WEST VIRGINIA 


- Pastes and Inks EQUIPMENT Co. enauene co. 
: 117-123 S. Fourth St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. Huntington, W. Va. 


Exclusive distributors for 
ctmeican Sealing Company 
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other American text has ever been and it 
played an important part in education. 

The Goosepond School was written 
about a teacher who was a fugitive from 
justice, a mean, overbearing man who 
threshed pupils with or without reason. 
Israel Meadows was a typical villain. On 
one occasion he told his class of small 
boys there was too much noise and that 
he was going to drop a pin. Anyone who 
didn’t hear the pin drop would get a 
whipping. He only pretended to drop the 
pin but naturally many of his pupils 
claimed they heard it. He whipped them 
for lying! 

In George Madden Martin’s Emma 
Lou we have one of the most delightful 
school stories ever written. The story is 
told from the viewpoint of the little girl. 
Nevertheless the book shows us many 
types of teachers from lovable old Pro- 
fessor Koeing to hustling energetic Mr. 
Bryan. The teachers run the gauntlet 
from fussy incompetency to amiable effi- 
ciency. Some are wise and some are nar- 
row of mind as they move across the 
pages of the story. 

John Fox, Jr., Kentucky’s beloved 
writer has given us two very human and 
understanding schoolmasters. Caleb 
Hazel in The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come is a mountain teacher rich in the 
qualities of heart and soul. He instructed 
the mountain boys and girls for the term 
of school then went away to “the settle- 
ments” to further his own education. He 
understood his young charges because he 
was one of them. But the Civil War came 
along and he shouldered his musket and 
marched away that the Union might live. 
On some forgotten battlefield he made the 
supreme sacrifice to his flag. In The 
Heart of The Hills we find John Burn- 
ham, the schoolmaster of the Bluegrass 
who was yet able to understand the un- 
derprivileged children from the hills. 


Also there is Hilda St. John the Bluegrass 
girl who established a school in the hill 
section. Both teachers have understand- 
ing hearts and whole souled vision. 

A more modern book is Miss Bishop 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Ella Bishop, 
at the opening of the story went to a 
small western college to attend school. 
After her graduation she was offered a 
position as a teacher of English in the 
college. For fifty years she carried high 
the torch of learning. She was perpetu- 
ally young in spirit and greatly loved by 
her students. During her years in the 
teaching profession she saw many pass- 
ing fads in education, but through it all 
she held her own calm unrufiled way. 
Somehow the things she wanted in life 
had a way of passing her by, sacrificed 
to the selfishness of others. Love came 
into her life twice but both times a bar- 
rier came between. Her mother’ and her 
cousins depended upon her. She met her 
problems not always willingly but always 
with high courage. 

A Tree Grows In Brooklyn pictures a 
school in the tenement section of 
Brooklyn. Because of the inability of 
the teachers to understand the delicate 
sensibilities of Francie her father had 
her removed to a better school. Francie 
wished to become a writer but because 
she tried to interpret life in the manner 
she had seen it her teacher was shocked 
at the crudity of her compositions and 
tried to get her to write on more refined 
subjects. Another book with a rather op- 
posite viewpoint is Grace Livingston 
Hill’s A Voice In The Wilderness. In 
this book a delicate refined young woman 
went to the far west to teach. Her char- 
acter is beautifully drawn. Through her 
influence she brought beauty and refine- 
ment into the school and into the homes 
that had formerly been drab and ugly. 

Jessie Stuart in Taps For Private Tus- 
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IF ANY OF YOUR SENIORS 
show exceptional scientific 
aptitude, by all means en- 
4 s e coarnee | _—_ Pal pee 
nual Science Tal- 
any budding Scientists | im'sesren" conducted to 
* discover the most promis- 
ing youthful scientists of 
° S 6 Cl 9 ered dae cae be Mae 

inghouse olarships wi 
in your senior ass! ee eee 
plus 260 Honorable Men- 
tions which often result in 
scholarship offers from 

other sources. 








Science Talent Search aptitude tests 


Entrants in the Science Talent Search must first take an 
aptitude test... which determines their range of 
scientific knowledge, reasoning powers and 

general aptitude. High School Seniors — 

both boys and girls — can take this 
test right in your own school, 
early in December. 





Essays on Scientific Projects 


Contestants must also write a 1,000-word 
essay on the topic, “My Scientific Project” — 
stating just what they are now doing, or plan 
to do, in experimentation or research. These 
essays must be submitted no later than 
December 27, 1945. 





Trips to Washington, D.C., for 40 Finalists 


Judges then select 40 finalists who are invited to 
attend the Science Talent Institute at the Nation’s 
Capital — as guests of Westinghouse. The chance 
of a lifetime for your Seniors to attend the Science 
Talent Institute, meet famous scientists, visit 
places of national interest! 








$11,000 in Scholarships to Winners 


While in Washington they will be inter- 
viewed by judges who will award two $2,400 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships 
—to the most talented boy and girl — and 
other Westinghouse Scholarships of a total 
value of $6,200. The Annual Science Talent 
Search is sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation and conducted 

by Science Clubs of America. 











Science Clubs of America (STM-105) 


e 1719 N. St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
estin Ouse Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler Seniors participate 
in the Fifth Annual Science Talent Search. I have (number)............ 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE students who may enter the competition. 


soeeenend 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — acuice: 
Sunday, 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC, | SCHOOL... eee eee ee eee nent en ees 
TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 
11:45 am, EWT, American Network. ee aes TCE Ee DONE. 662.5 STATE oo 5s 5s H 
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sie mentions the teacher only casually in 
that she had never before taught a Tussie 
that could learn so fast. But in his short 


story Wild Plums he gives us a school- ~ 


master that is human and sympathetic. 

There is a great deal of poetry written 
about schools but not so much about 
teachers. Besides those already men- 
tioned a few more must be added. Cotton 
Noe, Poet Laureate of Kentucky, has an 
amusing poem, The School of Skinny 
which reflects with humor the difference 
between discipline old style and new. 
Arnold’s poem The Jolly Old Pedagogue 
is too familiar to need mention here. The 
readers of The Kentucky School Journal 
are all familiar with the /f and And 
poems which Mr. W. P. King contrib- 
utes. While these poems of course do not 
directly portray any teacher yet they do 
deal with the problems that all teachers 
must meet in their daily contacts. For 
that reason if for no other they should be 
included in teacher’s literature. 

In that twilight zone between fact and 
fiction we may place the book Teacher by 
Nuttall. It is a very human and sympa- 
thetic study of teacher and school prob- 
lems. Written in story form it is really 
a discussion of the many problems that 
confront every teacher compressed into 
the experiences of one mythical teacher. 
It is a book that every teacher in America 
should read and emulate. 

Schoolmaster of Yesterday is a biog- 
raphy of three generations of the Ken- 
nedy family as teachers. The first of the 
Kennedy’s began teaching in Bourbon 
County, Ky., in 1820. He was a con- 
temporary of McGuffey in the same sec- 
tion. The third generation Kennedy 
taught his last school in central Indiana 
in 1919, just 99 years from the time his 
grandfather began. This book might be 
a biography of all teachers for that for- 
mative period of our history. It is one 


of the most interesting non-fiction books 
about teachers that this author has ever 
read. 

Little has been written about negro 


- schools. One colored school is mentioned 


briefly in Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. Richard Wright in Black 
Boy tells us something about his school 
days when even his teacher did not under- 
stand the sensitive lad and his attempts 
to rise above the station to which he had 
been born. Booker T. Washington in his 
autobiography Up From Slavery has told 
very effectively of his own struggle to 
bring the light of education to his people 
in the southland. With a keen mind and 
an open heart he labored mightily for his 
race. 

Longfellow in Hiawatha shows us that 
young Indian brave teaching his people 
the arts of drawing and writing, in order 
that the records and legends of his people 
might be preserved for future genera- 
tions. 

“Thus it was that Hiawatha 
In his vision taught the people, 
All the mysteries of painting, 
All the art of picture writing 
On the smooth bark of the birch tree.” 

There still remains to be written the 
saga of the modern teacher. The field is 
wide open for some author of power to 
give us a modern novel based on the 
problems of the teacher of today. 





We must not increase illiteracy—we 
must stamp it out! 





NOTICE 


Advertisements and articles appearing 
in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
do not necessarily express the views or 
bear the endorsement of the editor or of 


the K.E.A.— Editor. 
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FASCINATING, 
PRACTICAL, 
TEACHABLE 


fe bok, the Hate 


wnt MAKING THINGS 


- 
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S BOOK 1 of a new handcraft series. It is 

designed for third or fourth grade use, but 
is suitable for uigher, grades where pupils have 
not had haradc It is written for the pupil, 
and he can follow through with the simple 
directions. Its 61 explanatory figures and nu- 
merous other illustrations show a step-by-step 
development for each project. 


The Handbook for Teachers, provided free 
with all class orders of Making Things Is Fun, 
offers full directions for the teacher, sets up 
objectives and tells how they may be achieved ; 
tells how and where to secure materials. 


A Practical Handcraft Program 


The authors, Susan E. Boehmer, Special 
Handcraft Instructor, Cleveland, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools, and Chris H. Groneman, Head of 
Industrial Arts Department, A. & M. College, 
Texas, understand and deal with the problems 
that arise in actual teaching. No elaborate ma- 
terials or workshops are needed for successful 
use of the material. 


Examination copies sent on receipt of 
wholesale price. 
Making Things Is Fun, Book 1, retail, 30c; 
wholesale, 24c. 
Handbook for Teachers, single copies, 10c. 


Write for free 80-page illustrated catalogue, 
containing descriptions of all Steck publications. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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STECK 
SCIENCE 


_ SERIES 


EXCITING te study 
..» EASY teach 4 


Worktext for grades 3 through 9, 
and high school. 


‘THIS Steck Science Series provides 
all the teaching material essential 
for an effective, integrated — 
program in the elementary grades. 


EACH PUPIL’S WORKTEXT is a com- 
plete bates oe mag ro containing ample 
text material for a full year’s course. Begin- 
ning with the simple science facts in the third 
grade, the series develops the more — 
concepts at the higher levels, but always 
vides a background of pertinent scientific art 
and helps to establish habits of scientific 
thinking and procedures. 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL for each work- 
text is available at the same scree as the work- 
text, and a TEACHER’S HANDBOOK for 
the series is offered at 50 cents each, net. 

The Science Series includes— 
Retail = 

Out of Doors (Grade 3) . . 30c 

The World About Us (Gr. 4) 30c 

Life On Our Earth (Gr. 5) . 40c 

Making Use of Science (Gr. $} 40c 

Exploring Our World (Gr. 7) 40c 

em wet Living (Gr.8) . . 40c 

This Age of Science (Junior 

and Senior High School) . 53c 
Chemistry for _ a - ie 
Biology... . ae 
Sample Copies Sint. on ; Receipt of 
holesale Price 


Write for Free 80-page illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining descriptions of all Steck publications. 
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Classroom Teachers Submit 
Tentative Constitution, By-Laws 


The following proposed constitution is printed at the request of the President of 
the Classroom Teachers. This organization has applied for affiliation as a Depart. 
ment of the K.E.A. That affiliation coul1 not be approved because of the failure 
of the Delegate Assembly to meet last year. The matter will come up at the K.E.A. 
convention in April. The tentative constitution and by-laws are reproduced here as 
a courtesy to the officials of the Classroom Teachers organization. 


ARTICLE I — NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


ARTICLE II — OsJEcTs AND PuRPOSES 


SECTION 1. To give added support and 
strength to the K.E.A. 

Sec. 2. To foster democratic classroom 
teacher participation in the formulation of 
educational policies. 

Sec. 3. To bring classroom teachers of 
Kentucky into sympathetic cooperation by 
promoting this organization and by establish- 
ing high standards of professional ethics, 
ideals and loyalty. 

Sec. 4. To maintain high professional 
standards and to strive constantly for high 
and well-rounded qualifications with adequate 
remuneration and professional security. 

Sec. 5. To encourage teachers to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens as well as to 
exercise their rights and privileges. 


ArtTICcLE II] — MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any member of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association who is a class- 
room teacher or a retired classroom teacher 
is eligible to membership. 

Sec. 2. The term “classroom teacher” 
shall mean any person devoting a major part 
of his time to classroom teaching or allied 
work considered as teaching in the local salary 
schedule provided such person shall have no 
power of rating other teachers in service. 


ARTICLE IV — OFFICERS AND 


Boarp oF DIRECTORS 


SECTION 1. The officers of this depart- 
ment shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary-treasurer, and a director ex-officio. 
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Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall be 
composed of the elective officers, the director 
ex-officio and at least one representative from 
each educational district of the state. Any 
district having two thousand K.E.A. members 
on April Ist, 1945 or any succeeding April 
shall elect an additional representative to the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. The president, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer shall be elected at the an- 
nual business meeting of the Department by 
the members who are present and voting. 

Sec. 4. The district representatives shall 
be elected at the respective district meetings 
by the members who are present and voting. 
’ Sec. 5. The president, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer shall serve for a term of 
one year or until his successor is elected. 

Sec. 6. The term of office of the District 
Representatives shall be three years. The 
present district representatives shall serve 
through the annual meeting in 1946 or until 
such date as hereinafter specified. They shall 
be elected by districts as follows: representa- 
tives from Third, Central and Upper Cumber- 
land in district meeting 1945, taking office in 
1946; representatives from Second, Fifth, 
Middle Cumberland, Eastern Kentucky and 
Upper Kentucky in 1946 taking office in 1947; 
representatives from First, Fourth and North 
Kentucky in 1947, taking office in 1948. 

Sec. 7. The retiring president shall serve 
as director ex-officio for a term of one year. 


ARTICLE V — VACANCIES 


Sec. 1. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of president, the vice-president shall become 
president. 

Sec. 2. In case of a vacancy in any other 
office, the president shall fill the vacancy by 
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Announcing A New and Complete Service 

“| BRINE 
rt: Or 
ri .. . SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL HELP IN THE TEACHING 
a OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS ‘ 
as 

NOW—you can get a completely integrated program of new 

16 mm. sound-films, discussional strip-films and supplemen- 
be tary printed material to help you teach practically any basic 
tor curriculum subject from kindergarten through high school! 
om Every phase of the service perfected by leading authorities 
\ny —and backed by the publishers of “Young America”! 
ers 
il Here, At Last, is a complete Visual Instruction showing, how to invite comments, promote dis- 
the sag that not vg _— carefully planned cussion, and check results. 

ms for every grade and practically every basic 

curriculum subject from kindergarten through A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 

d high school, but, more importantly, the films are | YOouNG America Fi_ms also offers you a complete 
- being made specifically to supplement the best selection of thoroughly tested equipment. Included 
an- basic text books now in use. All types of films are are: 16 mm. sound projectors, 35 mm. strip-film 
by included: basic curriculum, supplementary, ori- and slide projectors, viewers, lamps, screens, etc. 

entation, documentary, and carefully selected | Equipment offered by Younc America FILMs is 
all commercial films. already being ordered by many schools—and se- 
t YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW prs Fi aac to other leading and long- 
1gs HIGH STANDARDS! pe ena sontino ie 
ng. Editorially and technically you can be sure that YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 
nd Young America Films are of highest quality. They You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get 
of are planned and supervised by leading authori- _ them easily: When you mail the coupon below we 
ties on each specific film subject. These men work will send you the name of your exclusive state 
closely with specialists in curriculum and visual distributor for Young America Films and Equip- 
‘ict education as well as with outstanding creative ment. One of their representatives is ready and 
*he and production experts in the educational motion eager to explain to you just how this complete 
7 picture field. new Service can provide you with the kind of 
rve The complete Young America Visual Instruc- _ practical help you have long wanted in your 
itil tion Service includes: 16 mm. sound films—35 — work as a teacher. 
all mm. strip films of the discussional type—graded In the meantime, we will be glad to send you 
te. teaching manuals—and carefully organized copies of the Young America Films and Equip- 
lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- | ment Catalogues PLUS a folder telling you “How 
et sion outlines, activity programs and supplemen- To Build a Self-Supporting Visual Education De- 
in tary projects. Prepared by experienced teachers _ partment.” In the Film Catalogue~is a list of 
th, who have a thorough working knowledge of your Young America Films with a brief summary of 

d teaching problems and needs, they bring you a __ each, indexed by grades, titles and subject matter, 
a wealth of stimulating and practical material. together with a listing of integrated lesson plans 
7; They show how to prepare your students for film and manuals. Mail Coupon Now! 

eee aCe My YOUNG America rms, 
ve 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me the name of my exclusive state dis- 
ar. 4 . i tributor for Young America Films and Equipment. ‘ 
OF This proud American eagle ap- (0 Send me both your Film and your Equipment 
= | ee on my 4 cover of ~—_ _ ] —— yl —— ii sae 
. . of “Young America” — the Na- Send me the folder: ‘How u A - 
™ = tional News Weekly for Youth. j Supporting Visual Education Department. 
ne To teachers and school administrators it has OMG ciivccccccctccncesdcccensevcsesssessceses 
| long been a symbol of editorial excellence in } ETC re eee ee Grade........ 
the school publication field. Now, it is des- 
er tined to become just as highly respected as j School Address..........+.eceescecesccscecvcees 
b the hallmark of quality and service in the Cire eee eee cen cence ns EET: 

y Visual Education field as well, Memes cummin SE eS Cte 
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appointment, such appointee to serve until the 
next annual meeting, when the vacancy shall 
be filled by election for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI — MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. The anfual meeting of the 
Department shall be held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, and shall consist of one or 
more business sessions and such programs as 
the Board of Directors may authorize. 

Sec. 2. The district meetings shall be held 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
educational districts. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall meet 
on call of the president or at the request of 
five district representatives. 


ARTICLE VII — AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. Amendments to this consti- 
tution may be made at any annual business 
meeting of the organization by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting; pro- 
vided that notice in writing of such proposed 
amendment shall have been filed with the 
secretary of the organization at least ninety 
(90) days prior to such annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. Such notice shall be submitted in 
time for publication in the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL prior to the annual 


meeting. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I — PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


SECTION 1. Roberts’ Rules of Order, Re- 
vised, shall be the authority on parliamentary 
law, in both the general meetings and those of 
the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE II — ELEcTIONS 


SECTION 1. Candidates for offices shall 
be nominated from the floor. The candidate 


receiving the largest number of votes cast 
shall be declared elected. 


ARTICLE III — Duties or OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The president shall preside 
at all meetings of the organization and Board 
of Directors and shall appoint standing and 
special committees. He shall be a member 
ex-officio of all committees and with the as- 
sistance of the Board of Directors prepare the 
programs for the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization. He shall, with the assistance of 
the Board of Directors, plan and direct any 





wonferences and field work. He shall approve 
all expenditures of the organization. 

Sec. 2. The vice-president shall take over 
the duties of the president in his absence and 
assist the president in carrying on the work 
of the organization. 

Sec. 3. The secretary-treasurer shall keep 
an accurate record of the proceedings of all 
meetings of the organization and of the 
Board of Directors. He shall keep an accu- 
rate account of all monies of the Department 
and shall be bonded by the Department. 

Sec. 4. The secretary-treasurer shall have 
all expenditures approved by the president. 

Sec. 5. Each officer and director of the 
organization shall prepare an annual report 
of his activities during the year, such report 
to be filed with the president at the annual 
business meeting. 

Sec. 6 (A) The District Representatives 
shall assist the president in preparing pro- 
grams for the annual meeting, assume the re- 
sponsibility of preparing the program and ar- 
ranging for its presentation in the district 
meetings and shall promote the interests of 
the Department in their respective districts. 


ARTICLE IV — Stanpinc COMMITTEES 
SECTION 1. There shall be the following 
standing committees: resolutions, legislative, 
teacher welfare, public relations, and such 
other special committees as the Board of Di- 
rectors may authorize from time to time. 


ARTICLE V — AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. These by-laws may be 
amended at any annual meeting by a majority 
of those present and voting. 





In historic St. Augustine stands the 
oldest wooden schoolhouse in the United 
States. More than three hundred years 
ago, the Spaniards founded it, and the 
present structure of red cedar has with- 
stood the storms and stress of the cen- 
turies. It is known to antedate the Revo- 
lutionary War, and is still in a fair de- 
gree of preservation. Standing just in- 
side the old “City Gates,” it is one of the 
most popular landmarks of this historic 
city, and is visited annually by thousands, 
both old and young. 
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October, 





VOTE YES 


Oe] > = com ws 


YES 


The Good Roads Amendment* 


The Soldier Vote Amendment* 


1. The Good Roads Amendment will protect your 
Road Fund from diversion to other purposes. 
Guarantee that your gasoline taxes, auto license 
fees, drivers licenses, etc., will be used for high- 
way purposes only. 


2. Kentucky needs every penny of its Road Fund 
for ROADS! 

(a) To Match Kentucky's portion of Federal High- 
way Aid! 

(b) For road construction and maintenance deferred 
during four years of wartime shortages of ma- 
terial and labor. 

(c) For postwar jobs for Kentucky's returning 
veterans and war workers. 

(d) For 27,690 miles of Kentucky's rural veal still 

in the mud!’’ 

3. The Soldier Vote Amendment 
will give to Kentucky men and wo- 
men the right to vote in Kentucky 
elections while away from home 
and serving in the Nation’s Armed 
Forces. Our constitution now 
denies this right. Vote “YES” for 
the Soldier Vote Amendment and 
correct this injustice. 


KENTUCKY GOOD ROADS FEDERATION 


*No = litical questions involved. The Gen- 
eral mbly united in approval of both 
Amendments, with only one dissenting vote. 


VOTE YES ciivemenrs 













NOVEMBER G: ELECTION! 


(PAID ADVERTISEMENT) 


Nineteen Forty-five 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. ALTON, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice President—C. W. MarsHAt, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville, Ky. 


James T. Atton, Chairman 


Gatton, Madisonville 


J. O. Lewis, Fulton, Ky............................June 30, 1948 
Harp 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 





Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown.............. 


Warren Peyton, Hartford.......... 


Mrs. MarcueriTE Fow er, Louisville......June 30, 1947 





TERM EXPIRES 














ee June 30,1947 J. A, Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport, Ky....................-. June 30, 1948 

June 30,1947 Herman H. McGume, Grayson.... .....J une 30, 1947 
aL June 30,1948 R. T. Wuirtincumt, Hazard...................June 30, 1946 
..... June 30,1947. P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
wate H. L, Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fiast Disraicr: 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Sxconp Disraicr: 
President—H. W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 
y- 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 
Tarp Distaict: 
1 duellinaacmea Harvey, Greenville, 
y- 
Secretery—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourts Distaict: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 
burg, K 


J. 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Firta District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Urrgr Cumperiann Disraictr: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 


Mippte Cumsertanp Distaicr: 
President—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- 
set, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West 
Somerset, Ky. 


Urrer Kentucky River Disraicr: 
President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
_Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Tom Rowland, Vanceburg, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


NortHern District: 


President—Mrs. John C. Kellogg, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 


Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelscr, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DepartMEnt oF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Department or Et tary E) : 





President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 


cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF Seconpary Epucation: 


President—F. 1. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr. Server, University of 


Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President— 
Secretary— No report 
Conf of Math tics Teachers: 





President—Miss Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


Derartmgnt or Ssconpary ScmooL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 
Louisville, Ky. 
DerartMENT oF Fine Ants: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT oF VocaTionaL EpucaTion : 
President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


President— t 


Secretary-- No report 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—S. G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President— } 
Secretary— 

Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 

Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


No report 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


Dsrartment or Hicuer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—-Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Sapa - 
Visual Ed 


=—" = Tiller, ‘meen, 


Thomas, 





Seana Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E. A. Prannine Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
-_ Teachers College, Morehead, 
y- 


Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

K L A 2, 2 
Student Teaching: 

rae C. Graham, Berea, 
y. 

are Martha Vv. ioe 


Ke ri 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


of Supervisors of 








Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


President— 


pel No report 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lrsrary Group CoNFERENCE: 
President—Mies Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Atiendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 


President— i 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


No report 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
Association: 

President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 


*DepaRTMENT or CLassroom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mra. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


President— i 


Secretary— No report 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 








President— 
Secretary— \ No report 

K 1 Rue}. Fa * A ie. 
tion: 


President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss t Bell 1 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trustees oF TxacHer’s RetirEMENT SysTEM: 


TIME EXPIRES 





Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, Barbourville, Ky......June 30, 1945 








Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville. 





J. A. Caywood, C 


W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. 


TIME EXPIRES 

January 1, 1948 Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High — 
Lexington June 30, 1946 
— ~ = oe L. C. Curry, Bowling Green. 2. .cu-wesse.-es00-1---<eeeJune 30, 1948 
oe aa Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 


June 30, 1947 





Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 2623 Washington St., Paducah 


Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, H 


June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1945 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission ON ProressionaL Etuics: 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 





Hon. John Fred Williams. Frankfort.............. 
Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


.....January 1, 1948 


January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.....January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, duPont Manual, Louisville......._....... June 30, 1949 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1947 





Louisville, Ky. 
Holland Rose, Benton, Ky 


June 30, 1948 





October, 


Nineteen Forty-five 


TIME EXPIRES 


W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Key........ccccecscsseree June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky.........-.....June 30, 1945 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 
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K. EA. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - OCTOBER, 194 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
® the State Association for 1945-46 have been received for the following e 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
: September Journal. 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Calloway Livingston Cadiz Marion 
Fulton Lyon Kuttawa Princeton 
Hickman 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Webster Henderson Madisonville 
Livermore Uniontown 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Edmonson Warren Greenville Scottsville 
Muhlenberg Russellville 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bullitt Taylor Lebanon 
Nelson Washington Lebanon Junction 
*Ohio 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anchorage 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Augusta : Falmouth 
Beechwood Williamstown 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Clinton Stanford 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Laurel Pineville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Letcher Leslie Jackson Jenkins 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Garrard Lee Burgin Lawrenceburg Ravenna 
Boyle Jackson Mercer Irvine Lancaster Winchester 
Franklin Jessamine 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Carter Johnson Maysville Raceland Vanceburg 
Boyd Greenup Rowan Paintsville South Portsmouth ‘ 
Counties Superintendent Counties Superintendent 
URL tie nant Mee W. M. Slusher Lertcuer ............................ Martha Jane Potter 
I es, pictehsinpaSeianedeninn cl ee eS i ns R. Y. Hooks 
SESS SOS RCE oc ND W. M: Watkins Moncan ............................0..00.. Ova O. Haney 
RCE Roland Roberts Cities 
RGR ETERS RRM tote Mei J. D. Begley MuppLEsBoro .................... R. Case Thomasson 
Middlesboro 
50 KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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oR nearly four years we were building up 
our forces in Europe—to do a job. The 
b was done—and how! 


ind now, in the short space of 10 months or 


ss. the millions of men who did the job in 
urope are coming home—and along with 
vem, the other millions who did the Pacific 
bh, too. The end of the war does not mean 
iat train travel will be less. 


he total train travel this year will be nearly 


ve times what it was before the war. 


ll this must be done with virtually the same 
juipment available in 1940. for during the 
ar years the railroad program of buying 
‘w cars was halted by the government be- 


tuse of other and more pressing war needs. 


his means that now everything that rolls 
ust be pressed into service. Sleeping cars 
ive been taken off regular trains on all runs 
less than 150 miles. so that approximately 


vo-thirds of all sleeping cars are now avail- 


le for troop train service. Coaches are 


“TT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 








being taken off regular trains. What's left in 
regular trains must serve not only civilians 
but a heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all—eivilians as well as 


soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs—more 
cars and more men. Government agencies, 
military and civilian. are cooperating to re- 
cruit the men to help in moying the record 
load which is just ahead. 


Since V-E Day. the government has author- 
ized the building of passenger cars but not 
many can be completed in time to help meet 
the present peak travel load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment and 
railroad men are working 


harder than ever before 





for the railroads must do the 
fA job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Kentucky: Designs for Her Future 


323. pages of valuable information on Kentucky's resources, people, population, history and 
traditions: coupled with the blueprints of the future so vital in planning Kentucky's place 
in the post-war world. 


ee. ” &y VES 


% 
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Compiled by Dr. Howard W. Beers, and 

containing chapters by eleven University For reference as well as for detailed class 
of Kentucky specialists, including a fore- study, “Kentucky: Designs For Her Fu- 
word by President H. L, Donovan, the lure” represents a unique souree of in 
volume is a must for Kentucky school formation on the Commonwealth. 


- poe tie 
REPS Se 


libraries. 








Copies. may be secured from the Department of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, at a price of $1.35, cloth-bound and $1.00 
paper-bound. 


University of Kentucky 
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‘Lexington 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
el keine 


\ request to the Registrar will bring a copy of our new booklet, “Your 


Place in the Post-War World.” 
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